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Falling Birth Rates: What Do They MeanPp 


Birth rates are declining from 
their record highs of 1945-47 in 
some countries. 

Japan has experienced a 8.7 
point drop in only five years: from 
34.3* in 1947 to 25.6 in 1951. In 
Puerto Rico births have declined 
from 43.2 in 1947 to about 36 in 
1952. A definite downward trend 
is also seen in many western Euro- 
pean countries: Denmark, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
the United Kingdom, Finland, and 
Aastria.} 

Japan’s birth rate decline is one 
of the most rapid ever recorded by 
a major nation since the advent of 
modern censuses. In Russia, during 
the early days of Soviet rule, it has 
been estimated that the birth rate 
fell from 45.0 in 1927 to 32.4 in 
1933.2, The sharp decline in both 
countries came in the wake of legal- 
ized abortion. By 1934, about 270 
abortions were being performed in 
Moscow for 100 live births? In 
Japan during 1951, almost one mil- 
lion abortions were performed to 
about 2.2 million live births.* 


In Puerto Rico, mass migration 


to the United States and. perhaps, 
increasing use of contraceptives 
have contributed to the decline of 
the birth rate. A 1947 sampling 
survey indicated that about 814% 


*Birth rates, death rates, and rates of natu- 


al increase are in terms of 1,000 of the popu- 
ation per year. 


of married Puerto Rican women 
under 50 years of age had been 
sterilized voluntarily ° 

Western European countries 
seem to be returning to the lower 
birth rates of pre-war years. World 
War II and its aftermath brought 
a 10-year boom in births. The mar- 
riage rate remained high during 
the war years in most countries, 
and after demobilization veteran 
benefit and rehabilitation programs 
had a stimulating effect on birth 
rates. Furthermore, babies post- 
poned during the depression dec- 
ade were being born in a more 
favorable economic climate with 
widespread employment stimulated 
by postwar reconstruction and 
American aid. 


LOWER BIRTH RATES CANNOT 
IMMEDIATELY CHECK GROWTH 
For several centuries the world 
rate of population growth has 
steadily increased. At the present 
growth rate of approximately one 
percent per year, world population 
will double in about 70 years. The 
last doubling took over a century. 
The universally high birth rates of 
the past decade, coupled with fall- 
ing death rates, have threatened a 
further acceleration in the rate of 
growth. 


Just what this latest trend to- 
ward lower birth rates means in 
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terms of long range population 
growth cannot yet be determined. 
It does not presage any quick reso- 
lution of the population crisis, 
which is today a grave threat to 
world peace, for the simple reason 
that death rates are falling more 
rapidly than birth rates. 

Modern medicine and technology 
have produced techniques which 
ean cut death rates in half almost 
overnight in lands which have not 
yet felt the impact of public health 
programs: in China, India, Indo- 
nesia and many African and Latin 
American countries. But it would 
take many years to bring about a 
corresponding decline in birth 
rates in those countries.® 

To illustrate, the rate of popu- 
lation increase has not greatly 
changed despite falling birth rates 
in Japan and Puerto Rico because 
death rates have also declined: 
from 17.6 in 1946 to 10.0 in 1951 
in Japan; from 13.1 to 9.9 for the 
same period in Puerto Rico. Death 
rates are not likely to go much low- 
er in either country. 

In Puerto Rico and in Japan, 
population pressure on resources 
is very great; yet nothing short of 
a continuing drop in birth rates 
for at least another decade will 
really put the brakes on the cur- 
rent high rates of natural increase. 
Should births continue to decline, 
the rate of increase will be consid- 
erably reduced. That is why the 
downward trend of the birth rate 
in such extremely diverse areas as 
western Europe, Puerto Rico and 
Japan is most encouraging. If 
these declines mark the beginning 
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of a world-wide trend, then — 
at least a generation—population 
growth throughout the world might 
approach stabilization. 
PUERTO RICO EXPORTS 
FERTILITY 

Puerto Rico is the western hemi- 
sphere’s microcosm of Asiatic pop- 
ulation pressure. Some 2,285,000 
Puerto Ricans are crowded on an 
island shorter, broader, and twice 
the area of Long Island. 

In the words of Kingsley Davis, 
the eminent demographer at Co- 
lumbia University, ‘‘If continental 
United States were as densely set- 
tled, it would have 1,989 million, 
instead of 157 million, inkabitants. 
... By any index, Puerto Rico has 
an exceptionally high ratio of peo- 
ple to resources. . . . In Puerto 
Rico, with its already crowded con- 
ditions, the recent rate of natural 
increase would yield a population 
growth impossible to sustain for 
more than a short time.’’ 

Since 1898, when the United 
States assumed the guardianship of 
the island, the rate of population 
growth increased steadily, reflect- 
ing a successful effort to reduce the 
Puerto Rican death rate. During 
the 1940-50 decade there was a 
slight decrease in the rate of 
growth. 

POPULATION INCREASE 


Puerto Rico . 8. 
Annual % 


Population Annual % 





Year (Thousands) Increase Increase 
1899 95S j= $ecccc §  seeeee 
1910 1,118 1.45 1.95 
1920 1,300 1.56 1.44 
1930 1,544 1.69 1.47 
1940 1,869 1.94 0.70 
1950 2,211 1.69 1.36 


Aceording to Dr. Davis, ‘‘Emi- 
gration has been Puerto Rico’ 
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demographic escape valve. In the 
future, unless emigration contin- 
ues on a large scale, the rate of 
natural increase will inevitably be 
reduced, either by a drop in fer- 
tility or by a rise in mortality.’ 

Analyzing the effect of migra- 
tion on Puerto Rico’s demographic 
health, Dr. Davis writes: 


In two respects, however, Puerto Rico 
is luckier than most crowded and rapidly 
growing areas. She has, first, an open 
door for migration into the world’s rich- 
est country, and she has, second, a lively 
program of economic development. Al- 
though neither of these advantages can 
nullify the depressing effect of natural 
increase on the level of living, they at 
least temporarily alleviate this effect and 
strengthen the prospect of an ultimate 
decline in fertility. 

As mentioned above, emigration is tak- 
ing away a sizable proportion of the nat- 
ural increase. In recent years this pro- 
portion has been increasing. Whereas 
during the 1930’s and during the late 
war there was little emigration, the move- 
ment assumed major proportions from 
1944 on. During the eight years 1944 
through 1951, approximately 240,000 left. 
The excess of births over deaths during 
the same period was 486,000. Thus for 
a period of eight years emigration from 
the island (nearly all of it going to the 
mainland) has taken almost half the nat- 
ural increase. In the peak year of 1951, 
which saw some 50,000 leave the island, 
the emigration was equal to four-fifths of 
the natural increase.* 

This way of measuring the effect of 
emigration, however, is not adequate. 
The migrants are mostly in the young 
adult ages. If they had stayed on the 
island, they would have increased the 
birth rate and decreased the death rate. 
Their absence has therefore cut popula- 
tion growth more than the sheer number 
of migrants indicates. A conservative 
estimate of how much they have lessened 


*The 1952 migration to the United States 
was 59,103. Ed.® 
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the increase of population can be ob- 
tained by assuming that the emigrants 
would have had the same natural in- 
erease as the general population (actual- 
ly, of course, they would have had a 
higher natural increase). The result is 
that if no emigration had occurred, the 
island would have added during the eight 
years 1944 through 1951 about 270,000 
more to its population than it actually 
did. In other words, substantially more 
than a third of the island’s theoretical 
natural increase during the period in 
question was conveniently lost through 
emigration. 

Had this outward movement not oc- 
curred, Puerto Rico’s plight would have 
been even more difficult than it was. Emi- 
gration has helped the island not only 
demographically but economically, be- 
cause the emigrants earn more than those 
who stay at home, and they send moncy 
back to the island. Furthermore, the net 
figures do not tell the whole story. It is 
well known that there is a substantial 


“seasonal migration of farm labor to the 


mainland. In short, the island has been 
alleviating its demographic impasse, not 
at home but on the mainland.8 


ECONOMIC GAINS IMPAIRED BY 
RAPID POPULATION GROWTH 
Like most over-populated coun- 

tries of Asia, Puerto Rico’s popu- 
lation growth makes it not only 
difficult but sometimes impossible 
to substitute machines for human 
labor. The Puerto Rican govern- 
ment had hoped that this process 
would be speeded considerably by 
the investment of millions of dol- 
lars by United States industry. 
One of the first steps taken in the 
government’s ‘‘Operation Boot- 
strap’’ was granting some 42 main- 
land industry groups complete tax 
exemption for a period of 15 years 
—from income taxes, real estate 
and property taxes, and municipal 
taxes. 
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These and other industries lo- 
cated on the island enjoy another 
advantage: Puerto Rico is within 
the U. S. tariff barrier and its ex- 
ports to the States pay no duty. 


Reviewing the recent economic 
development of Puerto Rico, Dr. 
Davis recognizes that various pro- 
grams instituted by both the United 
States and the Puerto Rican gov- 
ernments have somewhat improved 
the standard of living. But he be- 
lieves that population growth must 
be checked by a deliberate limita- 
tion of fertility if the economic 
gains are to be consolidated. 


... The Puerto Ricans were living bet- 
ter in 1950 than they were in 1940, de- 
spite the fact that there were 342,000 
more of them on the island. ... There 
is every reason to believe that the eco- 
nomic development of Puerto Rico, im- 
pressive as it has been, has been retarded 
and hindered by the growth of numbers, 
and that the level of living is much low- 
er than it would have been had the popu- 
lation not grown at all. ... Assuming 
that the island cannot dump all of its 
natural increase on the mainland, and 
that it does not wish a rise in mortality, 
the only way out is a lowering of the 
birth rate. Otherwise, one cannot help 
wondering whether the fortunate develop- 
ments from 1940 to 1952 will prove tem- 
porary. The birth rate seems likely to 
fall in the next thirty years, but not 
fast enough to prevent rapid population 
growth. Only if the decline can be has- 
tened deliberately, with continued stimu- 
lation of economic development and con- 
tinued massive emigration, can the level 
of living keep on rising in the next few 
decades.9 


Clarence Senior, Chief of the 
Migration Division of the Labor 
Department of Puerto Rico and a 
distinguished sociologist, believes 
that ‘‘migration is contributing 
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yreatly to the reduction of popula- 
tion pressures in Puerto Rico. It 
is the only means, short of wide- 
spread death, of directly reducing 
the present population.’ Yet he 
raises the question of what impact 
the heavy out-migration of youth 
will have upon the island’s popula- 
tion profile: 


The direct loss for the decade 1942-51 
was 249,918.* The actual loss was great- 
er, of course, since those persons would 
have contributed to the natural increase. 
Probably the predominantly urban origin 
of the migrants would have counterbal- 
anced the concentration in the ages of 
greatest fertility, since the urban dwell- 
er in Puerto Rico has achieved lower 
birth rates. Thus, the rate of increase 
would presumably have been about the 
same as that of the general population. 
Therefore, if the migrants had remained 
at home, there would have been about 
320,000 more persons on the island at 
the end of 1951 than there actually were 
that is, the population would have been 
14 percent larger. . . . What effect on 
the composition of the remaining popula 
tion will a constant drain of the young 
vigorous, better-trained, and more am. 
bitious have?! 


JAPAN HAS NO POPULATION 
PRESSURE ESCAPE VALVE 
The people of Japan, unlike the 
Puerto Ricans, have no place to 
go. They must rebuild their econ- 
omy and provide for their increas- 
ing numbers on four small islands 
where today 86 million people live, 
with severely limited natural re- 
sources, without migration outlets, 
and with limited markets.” 


If Japan were called upon to- 
morrow to ‘produce all the food 


*The direct migration loss for the most 
recent decade (1943-1952) was 294,618. An 
additional 130:000 migrants are expected @ 
1953. 
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needed by her people, she would 
have an impossible task. Over six 
people would have to be fed from 
every one of Japan’s arable acres. 
Even with the high productivity of 
Japanese agriculture, this is a 
greater load than her land can pos- 
sibly carry. 

Until 1853, when Commodore 
Perry opened Japan to Western 
trade, Japan’s population had re- 
mained for three centuries at less 
than 30 million.1* During the next 
century, 1850-1950, the population 
tripled. 


Increase Over 





Census Population Preceding Census 
Year (thousands) Number Percent 
1920 CS uation 
1925 59,179,200 3,787,719 6.8 
1930 63,872,496 4,693,296 7.9 
1935 68,661,654 4,789,158 7.4 
1940 72,539,729 3,878,075 5.6 
1945 71,998,104 —541,625 —0.7 
1950 83,199,637 11,201,53 15.6% 
Like in most countries of the 


world, census taking is a relatively 
new development in Japan. The 
first was taken in 1920, the earlier 
figures being estimates. In the 
period 1920-34, Japan’s population 
increased 22.2 percent. There was 
another 20 percent increase in the 
period 1935-49. The most rapid 
growth in the latter period was 
telescoped into the four years im- 
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mediately following the war when 
more than 10 million people were 
added to the total population. 

The pattern of population in- 
crease in postwar Japan has been 
ably summarized by the Population 
Problems Research Council, organ- 
ized by the Mainichi Newspapers, 
in Tokyo. The reports of this 
Council point out that ‘‘social in- 
crease,’’ due mainly to the return 
home of millions of demobilized 
soldiers and to the repatriation of 
colonists in the vanished ‘‘co-pros- 
perity sphere,’’ added approxi- 
mately 6.22 million persons to the 
Japanese home islands. But about 
1.2 million people left Japan for 
other Asiatic countries after the 
war, so the net gain was approxi- 
mately 5 million. A tabulation of 
‘social’? and ‘‘natural’’ increase 
shows that the former contributed 
nearly 93% of the increase in 
1945-46, and natural increase con- 
tributed just about the same per- 
centage in 1948-49.1¢ 

The table below shows the growth 
of Japan’s population since 1920. 
Beginning in 1935, net migration 
was outward. The migrants, mainly 
soldiers, officials, businessmen and 
laborers, were predominantly males. 


POST-WAR NATURAL AND SOCIAL INCREASE OF THE JAPANESE POPULATION 





Total Change 


Factors in Changs 








: Annual Average Natural 
Census Date Rate of Change Increase Migration 
and Year Amount (Geometric) (Net) (Net) 
Oct. 1. 1920-Oct. 1, 19265.......... 3,787,719 1.33% 3,616,115 171,604 
Oct. 1, 1925-Oct. 1, 1930........ 4,693,296 1.54% 4,385,486 307,810 
Oct. 1, 1930-Oct. 1, 1935.......... 4,789,158 1.44% 4,569,127 220,031 
Oct. 1, 1935-Oct. 1, 1940.......... 3,878,075 1.10% 4,060,640 — 182,565 
Oct. 1, 1940-Feb. 22, 1944...... — 65,893 —0.01% 3,688,621 —3,754,514 
Feb, 22, 1944-Nov. 1, 1945...... — 475,732 —0.39% 253,349 — 729,081 
’ Nov. 1, 1945-Apr. 26, 1946...... 1,116,032 3.12% — 2,321 1,118,353 
: Apr. 26, 1946-Oct. 1, 1947...... 4,987,337 4.76% 1,631,542 3,355,795 
Oct. 1, 1947-Oct. 1, 1950.......... 5,098,164 2.13% 5,020,888 17,276" 
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After the introduction of the 
Army of Occupation’s health pro- 
gram, the Japanese death rate 
dropped almost 12 points—from 
29.2 in 1944 to 17.6 in 1946. The 
birth rate rose 2.1 points between 
1945 and 1946 and another 9 points 
between 1946 and 1947. 

In 1947, the birth rate stood at 
34.3, the highest point in the dec- 
ade 1941-51. In 1948-49 it crept 
down to 32.8. It fell 4.6 points by 
1950, 2.6 points by 1951, and an 
estimated 2.0 points by 1952. Pre- 
liminary estimates place the rate 
for 1952 as low as 23.6.18 Since 
1947, the decline amounts to a drop 
of 11.3 points, a five-year decline 
unprecedented in the annuals of 
vital statistics anywhere in the 
world. 

ECONOMIC AND POPULATION 


PLANNING SHOULD BE 
INTEGRATED 


If the fertility trend continues 
downward for at least a decade, 
Japan might reach a point where 
population growth would be 
checked. But it would take at 
least a generation for a falling 
birth rate to really put the brakes 
on population increase in a coun- 
try like Japan because the popula- 
tion is relatively young and has a 
very high potential fertility. The 
children born since 1947 assures a 
large annual increment of young 
adults between 1965-70. After that 
the recent decline in births will be- 
gin to shrink the annual increment 
of young adults. If the rate of nat- 
ural increase continues sharply 
downward, Japan’s population 
might cease to increase by 1980 or 
1990. 


There is a synthetic quality to 
the ‘‘flash’’ prosperity which has 
hit both Japan and Puerto Rico. 
Like Puerto Rico, post-war Japan 
has only a meager export trade to 
offset the vast quantities of food 
needed to eke out what can be 
raised at home. Puerto Rico owes 
its current improvement to the 
American dollars spent on the is- 
land during World War II. She 
is drawing heavily on the assets— 
public and private — accumulated 
during the war, and her terms of 
trade remain unfavorable and her 
trade balance negative. Japan is 
being kept from disaster today by 
an expenditure of nearly a billion 
U.S. dollars per year in that coun- 
try, mainly in connection with the 
Korean War.!® 

Yet Puerto Rico has an enormous 
advantage over Japan: that demo- 
graphic safety valve in the mass 
migratory movement to the main- 
land. There is little hope that Ja- 
pan’s population pressure can be 
relieved in that manner. It would 
be necessary to remove about 2,500 
Japanese every day in order to 
maintain stabilization at 86 mil- 
lion.*° This would put a heavy 
drain on the world’s shipping— 
even if there were a place for such 
a multitude of Japanese to go. 


The predicament of Japan has 
special significance to the Ameri- 
ean taxpayer. Japan’s great in- 
dustrial plant must be kept in the 
orbit of the free world. The Japa- 
nese committed virtual economic 
suicide at Pearl Harbor, for the 
eame out of the War with their 
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markets destroyed and their ships 
at the bottom of the ocean. 

Today hardly a beginning has 
been made in re-opening the van- 
ished markets of the 1930’s. Many 
sources of raw materials then avail- 
able to the Japanese are now closed 
to them. Yet, only by exchanging 
goods for food has Japan any hope 
of mitigating a culminating misery 
and ultimate tragedy. 

Somehow Japan must gain the 
time and the food needed for at 
least a generation of increasing 
population pressure. The urgency 
of the problem caused the people 
to turn to legalized abortion in an 
effort to reduce births and check 
the rate of growth. 
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To feed her people during the 
next generation of inevitable popu- 
lation increase, Japan can do two 
things: either she must resume 
her pre-war trading position in the 
world, or she must depend on the 
bounty of the taxpayers of more 
fortunate nations. The latter al- 
ternative is acceptable neither to 
Japan nor to the nations which 
would have to bear this very heavy 
burden. 

Japan must face up to a crisis 
when the Korean war ends. Sta- 
bility of all Asia might depend 
upon whether or not a workable 
blueprint is drawn now, while there 
is still time, to meet this pending 
crisis. 





Editor's Report on: Japan 


To circle the globe on today’s 
airliners is to make a kaleidoscope 
of our planet. One moves so quick- 
ly from one country to the next 
that impressions are often super- 
imposed like double exposures on a 
photographic film. At times the re- 
sult is a jumble which only time 
and reflection will sort into mean- 
ingful patterns. 

Sometimes these superimposed 
impressions reveal striking simi- 
larities and differences in countries 
visited. The trip from India to 
Hong Kong to Japan is an eye- 
opener for those who assume that 
all Asiatic countries are out of one 
mould. After India, an overwhelm- 
ing feeling of relief swept over me 


when I saw the well-fed, happy 
people of Thailand. Her marshy 
rice-fields still produce a surplus 
of grain. The hilly jungles of Bur- 
ma and Indo-China afford good 
cover for roving communist bands 
but little arable land for millions of 
hungry people. In Hong Kong a 
million refugees from Red China 
make the iron curtain very real, 
and the water shortage is a major 
problem for the British. 

India and Japan, two of the 
world’s critical population pres- 
sure areas, have many similarities 
and differences. The contrasts are 
perhaps the more striking. The 
cities of both countries give the 
same frightening sense of social 
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claustrophobia: teeming multitudes 
of people. In India, humans and 
cattle are in competition for sur- 
vival. One never gets used to see- 
ing human population always di- 
luted with cattle. 

Perhaps the greatest contrast of 
all is in the land and the attitude 
of the people toward it. Both coun- 
tries are mountainous, but the In- 
dian sub-continent has four times 
the population of Japan and eight 
times the land area. A larger por- 
tion of India’s land is arable. But 
the terrain is grazed to the quick 
by the multitudes of half-starving 
cattle which contribute little to the 
human diet, but always bear heavi- 
ly on the eroding land. 

In Japan man lives with the 
land, not off the land. Even though 
every square foot of arable land is 
intensely cultivated, there was no 
evidence of erosion in the regions I 
visited. This is in striking contrast 
to both India and the United 
States, where the marks of man’s 
exploitation are everywhere visible. 
Perhaps it is because land is so 
precious a commodity in Japan 
that it is so respected and cared 
for. 

Japan’s 86 million people live in 
a highly unstable environment. The 
geology shifts occasionally with dis- 
astrous results to her sprawling 
cities. Perhaps because re-building 
after earthquakes is part of her 
culture-pattern, her cities have 
sprung’ up so quickly after the 
holocaust ushered in by Pearl Har- 
bor and climaxed by napalm fire 
raids and atomic explosions. 
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JAPAN’S ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 

1S PRECARIOUS 

Japan today is sitting on an- 
other nascent explosion: a boom 
supported by the Korean war. Sud- 
den cessation of that war would 
precipitate a very grave economic 
crisis. Japan can feed her 86 mil- 
lion people only by supplementing 
the produce of her incredibly effi- 
cient farms with food imports. Yet 
her imports in 1950 were only two- 
fifths of pre-war and her exports 
only a third. With some six peo- 
ple per arable acre of land, and 
with population up 14 million since 
the close of the war, the amazing 
fact is that the standard of living 
is estimated to be about 82 percent 
of pre-war. 

In Tokyo and environs I talked 
with officials of the Ministry of 
Welfare, with biologists and an- 
thropologists in the universities, 
with a distinguished American 
demographer, with bankers, and 
with United Nations officials. There 
is no question that the population 
problem is of deep concern to lead- 
ers of thought and action in Japan. 

In 1949 the government organ- 
ized a Population Problems Coun- 
cil within the Cabinet. The Council 
immediately brought to the govern- 
ment ‘two ‘‘ecrucial issues’’: (1) 
How Japan could fend for, and 
keep employed, a population in- 
evitably bound to increase for at 
least fifteen more years; and (2) 
How to stop population growth 
within that time. 

In the Ministry of Welfare there 
are two agencies devoted to popula- 
tion research and action programs. 
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The Institute of Population Prob- 
lems, under the able directorship of 
Dr. Ayanori Okazaki, has a staff of 
approximately 50 persons in two 
Divisions: General Affairs and Re- 
search. The first handles the ad- 
ministration and initiates plan- 
ning, liaison, and coordination of 
research activities. The research 
division is concerned with the his- 
tory of population theory and the 
application of such theory to popu- 
lation policy; with the study of 
population problems from the eco- 
nomic, social, geographical points 
of view; with social biology and the 
elucidation of qualitative (eu- 
genic) aspects of population policy ; 
and with the racial aspects of the 
population problem. 

The Institute of Public Health 
was established with the assistance 
of the Rockefeller Foundation in 
1938 as an agency of the Ministry 
of Welfare to train public health 
personnel. It deals mainly with ac- 
tion programs. Its Director, Dr. 
Yoshio Koya, has a broad interest 
in the population problem. 

In addition to conducting clini- 
cal courses in contraceptive pro- 
cedures, the Institute has conduct- 
ed, since 1950, a pilot study of what 
might be called ‘‘population con- 
trol extension’”’ in three rural vil- 
lages.*4 In discussing this project, 
Dr. Koya pointed out that the 
Japanese are reluctant to approach 
the matter from the point of view 
of ‘‘limitation of population.’’ 
Rather they prefer to deal with 
maternal health and family wel- 
fare. In 1952, an appropriation of 
$75,000 was made to expand this 
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program, to set up additional Eu- 
genic Protection Consultants on 
the staffs of health centers, and to 
train doctors, midwives, and 
nurses. 

As in India, this grass-root sur- 
vey revealed that a large majority 
of rural wives—90 percent — de- 
sired to limit the size of their fami- 
lies. Less than a year after the 
survey had been initiated, the users 
of contraceptives in these pilot vil- 
lages had been increased nine-fold. 
The sample is too small to affect the 
national fertility to any great ex- 
tent, but the fertility rate of the 
people living in those three villages 
has declined by more than half 
since the survey was begun three 
years ago. 

Outside the government, interest 
in the population problem is wide- 
spread. In 1949 two organizations 
came into being which are exerting 
a growing influence on the forma- 
tion of public opinion. The Popu- 
lation Association of Japan has 
held five meetings since it was or- 
ganized in March 1949. The first 
volume of its Archives was pub- 
lished in 1952. 

The Population Problems Re- 
search Council was founded in July 
1949 by the Mainichi Press, which 
publishes newspapers with a total 
circulation of over 4 million in four 
principal Japanese cities. The 
Council is made up of more than 
twenty persons of distinction in the 
fields of demography, politics, soci- 
ology, and labor. It sponsors re- 
search projects, reports of which 
are available. Summaries of these 
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reports are presented in the Maini- 
chi newspapers. 

UNESCO’s Committee of the So- 
cial Science Council of Japan pub- 
lished a bibliography of books, re- 
ports, and articles, dealing with the 
population problem in Japan be- 
tween 1945 and 1952. The list com- 
prises over 2500 titles.** 

In addition to the governmental 
agencies, the UNESCO Committee, 
and the other two groups men- 
tioned above, there are two non- 
governmental organizations direct- 
ly concerned with birth control 
practices: The Japanese Birth Con- 
trol Institute** and the Japan Birth 
Control League. 

No other country on earth is at- 
tacking the population problem 
from so many angles. Nowhere is 
the interest in the problem so 
great. Yet it must be admitted that 
only a beginning has been made in 
Japan. Only about a third of the 
population is taking any effective 
steps to reduce the birth rate. The 
high abortion rate is cruel and in- 
efficient, and it poses a real threat 
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+) maternal health. But legalizing 
ibortion seemed to the Japanese 
‘he only way out in 1945. The 
bortion rate may be reduced with 
more general use of contraceptives. 

The ‘‘erucial issues’? posed by 
the government’s Population Prob- 
lems Council still remain. How are 
the Japanese people going to get 
through those next fifteen years 
while the brakes are being put on 
population increase? The history 
of the next fifty years could be de- 
termined by the answer to that 
question. 

An Alice-in-Wonderland quality 
was given to my impressions of Ja- 
pan by an American economist 
teaching in a Japanese university 
who insisted that the population 
problem could be solved by emigra- 
tion, and that concern with th 
rapid increase of people was an il- 
lusion. He was the only person I 
met who espoused such a view. 
Were it not for the extreme polite- 
ness of the Japanese people I feel 
sure he would have been placed in 
a museum. Rosert C. Cook, Editor 





U. S. Population Tops 159 Million 


On the night of March 20, the “Popula- 
tion Clock” in the U. S. Department of 
Commerce rang the bell of U. S. popula- 
tion, with a total of 159 million people in 
the United States. This is a gain of 
about eight million since the 1950 Census 
set the total at about 151 million. 

The “Population Clock” does not actual- 
ly count arrivals in and departures from 
this country of ours—it works on current 
average rates of growth and decline: 

1 birth every 9 seconds 

1 death every 21 seconds 

1 immigrant arriving every 2 minutes 

1 emigrant leaving every 7 minutes, 
This all totals up to an increase of one 


person in the U. S. every 13 seconds—or 
at the rate of nearly 300 every hour. 

In terms of the world population sta- 
tistics, the present rate of increase puts 
the United States among the more rapid- 
ly expanding areas of the world. Birth 
rate declines, noted as widespread around 
the world, earlier in this Bulletin, have 
not yet set in this country. Our pres- 
ent rate of natural increase, which is 
about 1.4 percent a year, will if continued 
double the population by about 2000. 

When the demographers guessed in the 
mid-1930’s that the U. S. might cease to 
grow by 1955, they seemed to have over- 
looked something. 
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